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The form b\d occurs in Lloyd's type of careless, 
rapid English ; and the substitution of d for t in 
"but" is, moreover, common in the speech of 
illiterate natives of Yorkshire. I am inclined to 
think, however, that the d in b\d is a printer's 
error. 

It may be worth while to explain what Lloyd 
means by saying, in Northern English, § 92, that 
Northern English a: and 8 are both "more 
decidedly half-open than German short o." In 
his classification of the vowels, Lloyd treats 8: 
and 8 as half-open ; hence when he affirms that 
the a: and a of Northern England are more 
decidedly half-open than German short o, he 
means merely that they are more decidedly open 
than German short o. It is not surprising that 
Western 3 finds Lloyd's statement unintelligible, 
especially as Lloyd * appears to make the mistake 
of identifying Northern English a: with the vowel 
in French "tort." 

William A. Bead. 

Louisiana State University. 



That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see'st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish' d by. 

This thou pereeivest^ which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 



H. M. Belden. 



University of Missouri. 
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On the Form of the Sonnet. 

To the Editor of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sib : — The table of rime combinations in the 
English sonnet published by Mr. L. T. Weeks in 
the June number of Modern Language Notes 
leaves something to be desired in point of clarity. 
In his explanation of the table Mr. Weeks says 
(p. 176): "Where any of the octave rimes, A, 
B, C, or D, are carried over from the octave into 
the sestet, they are still printed in capitals, this 
being always the sign of an octave rime." Ap- 
plying this rule to Spenser's Amoretti, we have, 
as the formula for 87 out of 88 of the series, 
ABAB BCBC-CeCeff. Yet in the table this 
combination does not appear at all ! Instead we 
have ABAB BCBC-efe egg, which does not at 
all represent the real rime-relation of the Spen- 
serian- sonnet. 

And the trouble is much deeper than a mere 
confusion of rime-symbols. The Elizabethan 
sonnet does not consist of an octave and a sestet, 
but of three quatrains and a couplet. This is 
its prevailing structure in thought as well as in 
rime. Sidney affords the connecting link between 
the Italian and Elizabethan forms, with his 
abbaabba eded ee frequently divided in thought 
both after the octave and before the couplet. 
The typical Shaksperian structure, in which the 
division into octave and sestet has no meaning at 
all, is shown in Sonnet lxxhi. 

8 Op. eit., § 10. 

1 Northern English J , § 92. 



JOHN ERNST MATZKE. 

In the death of Professor John E. Matzke, 
which occurred suddenly in the City of Mexico, 
September 18, 1910, American Romance schol- 
arship has lost one of its leading representatives. 
Born in Breslau, Germany, October 20, 1862, he 
received his collegiate education at Hope College, 
and, having passed in 1888 his examinations for 
the doctorate at the Johns Hopkins, was succes- 
sively professor in Bowdoin College and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and associate in the Johns 
Hopkins faculty, before assuming in 1893 the 
headship of the department of Romance Lan- 
guages in Stanford University, where he remained 
for the seventeen years that have since elapsed. 
The forty-six books, journal articles, and reviews 
that have appeared over his signature in the 
twenty-four years since he began to write bear 
testimony, by the notable evenness of their dis- 
tribution through the time of his scholarly activ- 
ity, to the steadiness and constancy of his inves- 
tigations, while their ever-increasing grasp and 
penetration manifested that he would still have 
had before him his period of greatest maturity 
and productiveness. As the editor of text-books 
in French and Spanish, by his work in modern 
French literature, and particularly by his editions 



